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INTERESTING FACTS RELATING TO 
JOACHIM MURAT. 





Under this title a book of nearly two 
hundred octavo pages made its appear- 
ance in England, written by Francis 
Macirone, late aid to king Joachim, &c. 
The object of the work being’ to set the 
character of Murat in a favourable 
light, and to clear it of some of the as- 
persions cast upon it by the English and 
other nations, the author has omitted 
any thing of his earlier life, and begins 
his memoirs with the arrangement made 
between Murat and Lord William Ben- 
tinck, in 1812-13—the object of which 
was to draw off Murat from any alli- 
ance or co-operation with Benaparte. 
The author gives the following short 
sketch of Murat’s character. “ King 
Joachim was eminently gifted with that 
nobleness and generosity of character 
which Englishmen so well know how to 
appreciate. ‘The treatment the English 

risoners received from his government 
was highly indulgent, even to the extent 
of being allowed the singular privilege 
of visiting, upon their parole, Rome, 
Florence, and every part of Italy.— 
Whenever it was necessary to defend a 
national privilege, and the dignity of his 
crown, or to display the benevolence of 
his heart, he did not hesitate to offer 
resistance to the government of France, 
ail powerful as that government then 
was, and abundant as were his reasons 
for wishing to retain the favour of the 
ruler of that country. Several instances 
of such resistance occurred in behalf of 
of the English prisoners in Naples, 
when the French government demand- 
ed that they should be sent to the de- 
pots in France.” 

In January, 1814, Austria dispatched 
count Neiperg to conclude a treaty of 
alliance, offensive and defensive, between 








Austria and Naples. “ t 
torious fact,” says the author, * that in 
the conferences at Chatillon, the French 
plenipotentiaries having presented divers 
propositions concerning Italy, they were 
answered by the ministers of the four 
great powers—‘ That Italy then formed 
no part of the question, the coalition 
having already resolved to re-establish 
the ancient governments of that country, 
except at Naples, where the title of king 
Joachim had been recognised by virtue 
of a treaty which Austria had conclud- 
ed, and to which England had acced- 
ea.” 

About this time lord Bentinck arriv- 
ed again in Naples, and concluded. a 
treaty between England and Naples— 
which engaged Murat in the struggle 
against Bonaparte. 
this treaty was, “‘ That in case any un- 
foreseen event should lead to the non- 
ratification of the treaty, three months 
notice should be reciprocally given pre- 
vious to the commission of any act of 
hostility.” 

Murat accordingly took the field with 
the allies, and “ caused it to be made 
known to lord Castlereagh, that he 
should rely on the word of an English 
minister with as much confidence as if 
the treaty had been already concluded 
in the most solemn form.” 

He also received from lord Bentinck 
solemn assurances that the English go- 
vernment would most strictly adhere to 
the treaty. “ This declaration, which 
perfectly agreed with all that had been 
before said by lord Castlereagh, was 
confirmed by several dispatches from 
that minister, which were communi- 
cated to the king, and particularly by a 
letter in which lord Castlereagh de- 
clared, ‘it was only from motives of 
delicacy towards the king of Sicily, that 
the English government was induced to 
delay for a moment the conclusion of a 


One condition of 








particular and special treaty of alliance 
with the king of Naples; the British 
government being desirous that a treaty 
of indemnity to the king of Sicil 
which could not yet be framed, shoul 
go hand in hand with the treaty of alli- 
ance with king Joachim.’ If further 
information of this treaty were wanted, 
it would be found in the unequivocal 
fact of the Neapolitan and English 
troops having fought together under king 
Joachinjiggcommand against the com- 















co-operation, says the 
ten of France would 
never Ray pted by the allied 
powersa | 
7 arnestly engaged in the 
ies, against him whom 
> considered his best 
friend, M@®a— found cause to suspect 
the sincerity of the allies. ‘“ The em- 
perer of Austria had delayed for many 
days the transmission of his ratification 
of the treaty of the 11th January. Fer- | 
dinand of Sicily had published an order 
of the day to some Sicilian troops about 
to land at Leghorn, in which they were 
informed that they were going to reco- 
ver his kingdom of Naples, which he 
had never ceded, and never would cede. 
The English general, lord W. Bentinck, 
had landed with these troops, under in- 
structions to excite a revolution in italy, 
and had insisted on thé maintenance of 
a position (Tuscany) which intercepted 
the communication between the Nea- 
politan army and Naples; proposetions 
at the same time were made in a foreign 
camp to Neapolitan generals and other 
officers for the expulsion of the then 
reigning dynasty from the throne @ 

Naples! The doubts which these cir- 
cumstances had excited, were removed 
by a declaration of general Sir Robert 
Wilson, at Bologna; that he considered 
the letter of lord Castlereagh, contain- 
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he shoul 
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ing the promise of a formal treaty, as 
of equal value and force with a treaty 
already signed. And that neither the 
executive authority, nor the parliament, 
would hesitate to recognize the v alidity 
of such an engagement. 
was in his opinion, more imperative, if 
possiblg, than a regular treaty, because 
it connected an appeal to honour with 
an obligation on good faith. rom that 
moment the king again made the most 
zealous efforts in the common cause.”’ 

Deceived by England and Austria, 
he withdrew from the cause for some 
time, till finding that his kingdom was 
every day more and more in danger; 
he determined on attacking Austria at 
the very time Bonaparte was returning 
from Elba; he drove the Austrians 
from one position to another, and was 
every day gaining some new victory. 
“ At this time the king was surprised at 

ceiving a notification from lord Ben- 
tinck, that his instructions were to join 
the Austrians against him, in direct 
violation of the treaty which his lord- 
ship himself had so lately signed; and 
by which he had pledged himself and 
his.government, at all events, to give 
three months notice previo 
course to hostilities. Ag 
his movements ensued, 
a retreat, which wa 
regular and effect 
telli Strongoli had no® 
-unexpectedly evacuated 
ing the Roman road co 
the Austrian general WN 
consequence was muc ‘befor hand with 
the king, and rendered his homew ard 
march most urgent and precipitate.” 

This breach of faith on the part of 
the English government, Mr. Macirone 
considers as the cause of Murat’s down - 
fall. Pursued by the enemy “ He en- 
tered Naples unknown in the evening 
of the 19th May, accompanied by his 
nephew, who was colonel of the ninth 
regiment of lancers, and four privates. 
He immediately proceeded to his pa- 
lace, where he appeared before the 
queen pale and emaciated in the habit 
of a lancer; tenderly embracing her, he 
said, * All is lost, madam, but my life; 
that I have not been able to lose.’* 











letely open to 
\mert, who in 





* During the retreat, the king was ever seen 
where the danger was greatest. Foremost in the 
ranks, he continually charged the Austrans in per- 
son. When his affairs grew desperate, it beeame 
evident that he sought for death in the field. At 
the head of a few of his cavalry, whom he con- 
stantly preceded, he often charged the enemy to 
their very cannon’s mouth. How he escaped 
amist so many dangers appears miraculous. He 
might well say, that “he had sought death, but 
had not been able to find it.” 


Indeed, it 
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Having taken farewell of his children, 
he caused his hair, which he had 
hitherto worn in long. ringlets to be cut 
short, and habited im a plain gray suit, 
accompanied by his nephew, the colonel, 
he proceeded on fogtito the sea-shore, 
Opposite to the islaeedeot Nisida. He 
there embarked in a Mattle boat, and pro- 
ceeded to the neighbourhood of the 
Island of Ischia. Phere he remained 
three days withouteb 
the; fourth, a 
sea-shore on the southern side of the 
islandein company with the colonel, con- 





| sulting about the means of effecting 
. ae to France, they discovered 


vessel to the east in full sail ap- 
proaching the spot where they were 
stan vit 
The king immediately hailed the ves- 
sel, and getting into a fishing-boat which 
was on the shore, ordered the crew to 
row towards it, and as soon as they 
were perceived a boat was sent from 
the vessel to meet them. The feelings 
of all parties may be imagined, when in 
one of the persons on board, the king 
recognized his attached and faithful 
servant, the duke of Roccaromana, to 
whom the vessel belonged, and who in 
company with the marquis Giuliano, the 
—s s aid-de-camp, had _ escaped from 
Naples, and was proceeding in this ves- 
sel in search of the king, under the 
greatest anxiety and apprehension, lest 
some accident might have befallen him, 
although previously to quitting the pa- 
place, the king had divided with the 
duke and marquis a considerable sum in 
gold, and acquainted them with his plan 
of going to Ischia, accompanied only 
by his nephew, and of embarking from 
thence to France.” 
(To be Continued.) 


PEDLAR....NO. XVI. 


Whether it be the little vanity of 
dictating, or whether some really be- 
lieve it their duty to make a distinction 
where no difference exists, I know not, 
but certainly the fastidious taste of some 
people, in regard to the choice of books 
for their children, is really ridiculous. 

This is not to be imputed to females 
alone, who are generally charged with 
all the little faults for which essayists 
are disposed to correct the age. The 
gentleman, whose means of education 
give him the title of scholar, and whose 
relationship as a parent endows him with 
the privilege of troubling himself for 
the morals of youth, and gives him a 








real interest in and solicitude for the 
welfare of the rising generation—fur- 
nishes his library with all the chasteness 
of discrimination which maiden mo- 
desty would dictate;—ask him to fur- 
nish you with Fielding’s novels or 
Sterne’s writing, he will assure you 
that, though he formerly amused him- 
self with reading these works, yet, since 
his daughters have attained a sufficient 
age to be interested in literature, he has 
banished Fielding from his library for 
vulgarity of descriptions and expres- 
sions, and dismissed Sterne from his 
shelf on account of inuendoes, stars 
and dashes, the meaning of which the 
activity of a female mind would rarely 
fail of furnishing. 

The richness of Madame Ronald’s 
high wrought language, has, however, 
recommended her history to the discri- 
minating parent—and he fancies that he 
is making rapid strides in the way of 
improvement, by allowing his daughters 
to enrich their minds and furnish them- 
selves with chaste ideas from one of 
their own sex. Madame Ronald has 
not disfigured her work by crowding 
into each page a quantity of stars and 
dashes to supply the place of words 
which might shock delicacy; nor has 
she condescended to give currency to 
vulgar common place language. No, 
her’s is the richness of fu// description 
—where all meets the eye that could 
possibly find a place in the mind;—no 
stars twinkle along the page to fire the 
imagination at what is half hidden; but 
the broad sun-blaze of minute descrip- 
tion lights up scenes that the voluptu- 
ous fancy would almost blush to con- 
ceive—and displays forms and features 
that delicacy conceals from_ herself. 
Shakspeare’s plays are also dismissed, 
or completely hidden behind some 
chaster work, and forbidden to the so- 
licitations of the young females, because 
too indelicate for their tender minds— 
while they are taught the highest reve- 
rence for the “ half inspired Milton,” 
and encouraged in committing to me- 
mory his descriptions of scenes and 
acts, for which, as Squire Shandy ob- 
serves, * the cleanly mind has neither 
language, translation, nor paraphrase of 
expresssion.”” 

This principle of injudicicus discri- 
mination is not cone to reading and 
books, actions and conversation are 
equally under its control—words which 
our ancestors used in common conver- 
sation, would now, if used, raise a blush 
on the fair cheeks of our discriminating 


females. What would our grandfathers 
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say, could they come among us and find 
that the ornament of their farm yard, 


** The shepherd’s clock,” 


is now almost banished from society for 
its name alone; and that the frst parts 
of the dress of the wives and daugh- 
ters of their descendants are anonymous 
articles—and they themselves must be 
compelled to squeeze their goodly forms 
into small clothes instead of enjoying the 
luxury of their well-named breeches. 

This extreme sensibility to the use of 
terms, is far from being any proof of 
superior delicacy, it only shows that 
their minds are now more sophisticated, 
and that instead of endeavouring to 
conceive directly the meaning.of the 
speaker, these tenacious advocates for 
delicate words are constantly on a hunt 
for indelicate ideas. 

This watchfulness on the use of terms, 
reminds me of an anecdote I have some 
where read of doctor Johnson. It is 
said, that soon after the publication of 
his dictio&ary; one of the learned ladies 
of London waited on the doctor to con- 
gratulate him on his success——after some 
conversation, the lady observed, that 
she thought it no small part of the 
praise due the book, that he had omitted 
the indelicate words which were to be 
found in other dictionaries—“ So,” said 
the doctor, “I see you have been look- 
ing for them.” 

= > Gee 
TO QUINTUS QUILL, Esa. 
Secretary to the Chamber of Fashion for 
the city of Philadelphia. 


Sirn—We, the subscribers, composing 
the minority of the Chamber of Fash- 
ion, observe with regret amounting al- 
most to indignation, the report of a com- 
mittee of our respectable body on the 
prevailing mode of dress, which ap- 
peared in the last Magazine. It is a 
matter of notoriety, that this chamber 
has been long established, and has 
hitherto been respected for its de 
cision and looked up to for direction, by 
those who have felt an interest in the 
weighty concerns of which it takes cog- 
mizance. We, therefore, who reckon 
ourselves among those who have done 
much for the honour of the institution, 
feel it a duty which we owe the * Cham- 
ber,” thus publicly to protest against 
the report of the committee for the fol- 
lowing reasons. , 

It is required by the rule of our 
board, that each report should embrace 
ali the points of dress which were oi 
-importance to those who were to be con- 
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sidered of the fashionable circle—and 
that such report should be as correct as 
the observations of the committee would 
allow. The report says, that “the la- 
dies dresses have shrunk most astonish- 
ingly of late, and continue still to do so 
as if they were ascending to occupy a 
vacant space in the bonnet.” 

Your memorialists beg leave to ob- 
serve, that this part of the report is 
liable to much objection—as it would 
tend to cast some imputation on the 
Chamber of Fashion, when it is known 
that in consequence of the rage for those 
dresses a few years since, the chamber 
enacted a law making it highly penal 
for any lady to wear clothes which 
should not descend at least as low as 
the top of her stockings—except in a 
ball room. 

Your memorialists also object to the 
device upon one of the garters—they 
humbly conceive that “ modesty and de- 
cency” cannot, with consistency, be 
marked on any article of the present 
fashion; the other motto we warmly ad- 
vocated. 

Your memorialists also regret to find 
that much uneasiness has been created 
in the public mind, by a remark in the 
late report, that it was almost impcssi- 
ble for the manufacturers to supply the 
increasing demand for gentlemens’ stays 
—several young gentlemen have ta- 
ken up with these articles of very in- 
different fabric, fearing they might not 
be furnished at need with any. Your 
memorialists beg leave to notice, that 
ihey are furnished with the names of 
several taylors, who have agreed to fur- 
nish fifty pairs of these necessary and 
highly ornamental parts of a gentle- 
man’s dress. 

The inquiry was made in the last 
setting uf the chamber, whether? any 
serious accident had arisen to those who 
wore these stays. No member was 
then furnished with any instance of se- 
rious evil; but your memorialists beg 
leave to observe, that one of their body, 
being of the medical faculty, was lately 
called to examine a young man an ap- 
prentice to a tobacconist, whom he 
iound almost expiring under the tor- 
ture of a pair of stays, which he had 
purchased without proper care, under 
the impression your report excited, 
that there could soon be none obtained, 
[mpressed with the importance oi eco- 
nomy, your memorialists beg leave to 
add, that many of our young men-of 
tashion, who used to pin their cravats to 
heir vests, to conceal their want of 
shirts; haye, since the imiroduction ot 
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the fashion of not allowing the waist- 
coat to meet the pantaloons, covered 
their stays with fine cotton; which an- 
swers every purpose of that trouble- 
some article a shirt. Watches are quite 
out of fashion for the ladies—chains 
and seals, however, still appear to be 
much worn. 

Having thus discharged the duty 
which is incumbent on them, your me- 
morialists beg that this address may be 
recorded on the books of the society— 
and, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 

PETER PEN... 
In behalf of the minority 


FOR THE PHILADELPHIA MAGAZINE, 





IMPERTINENCE, 


This is the peculiar characteristic of 
many who walk our streets swelling 
with the consciousness of their own i 
portance. Such distinguished chara 
ters do not hesitate to cast impertinent 
glances, or to make indecent remarks on 
any or every person they meet—but to 
such glances, or such remarks, a noble 
mind would never condescend to reply 
er manner than to make them 








in any oth 
sensiblé how cordially they are despi- 
sed. Inence (however some re- 
fined ¢ Ray suppose to the con- 


Oeerves to make a person 
Mptible in the eyes of the 
Vartuocus—these may pity them 
when they find them dead to shame and 
destitute of@*manly spirit—but they 
would never select them for their com- 
panions or even wish to mix with them, 
Impertinence never added importance 
or respectability to the character of any 
man; but it least adorns the female, 
because it proves her entirely destitute 
of that which is really an ornament to 
her sex—which is modesty—and an im- 
modest female may soon degenerate 
into something worse. I would not 
wish to be understood as censuring the 
whole community of females; for none 
has a higher reverence for rea/ ladies 
than I—none more highly values them; 
and in no eyes do they appear more in- 
teresting or lovely than in mine—it is 
only the vain insolent pretender to such 
high rank and consideration that I am 
condemning; and whom every person 
will condemn who is not of the same 
doubtful character. 

Persons of this description would do 
weil to consider into what labyrinths of 
shame and immorality this spirit may 
lead them; and a view of this kind may 
be attended with very beneficial of 
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fects—it may bring them to the deter- 
mination to bridle their tongues and to 
hold a tight reign over their insolent 
spirits. JosEPHUs. 








THE STROLLERS TALE. 


(Continued from page 159.) 








Thus thikgs went on ina fair train; I 
was all bustle and civility; I spared no 
expence, that my credit might procure, 
and the following bill was issued from 
our press, 

By particular desire of a great Personage, 

And for the benefit of 


MR. SIDNEY, 


Will be presented the admired and celebrated Tra- 
gedy, by Orway, CALLED 


VENICE PRESERVED; 
OR, A PLOT DISCOVERED. 


{a which is shewn the dreadful effects of being a 
Rebel, exemplified in the story of Prerre, and 
~ the cruelty of a Father, with the tragical death of 
one BeLyipera, a lady of great sensibility. 
Duke of Venice, - - - Mr. Tibbs. 
Priali, the cruel father to Belvidere, Mr. Tibbs. 
Jaffier, the husband to Belvidere, 
and friend to Pierre, - - Mr. Marshall. 
Pierre, the cruel rebel, - - Mr. Jones. 
And Belvidera, daughter to Priuli, 
and wife of Jaffier, an unfortu- 
nate lady, who will by desire, for 
that evening ONLY, die mad, 
§$¢§ Servants, Guards, Conspiragg 
by the rest of th 


SINGING BETWEEN 








After which, will be presented, a 
let, got up at a great expence, ne 
the theatre, and by and under.the direction of 
Mr. Vest R18, of the Opera-houag, Lindon, called 


LOVE & JOY; 
On, OLYMPUS, IN AN UPROAR. 


Pallas, - . - - - Mrs. Mortimer, 
Who will introduce the song of Crazy Jane. 

Juno, - - - - - Mrs. Dale. 

Venus, - . - - Muss Mortimer. 


Cupid, by a young Lady, her first appearance on 
’ any stage. 
Sylph Gnomes minor Cupid, &c. by the Master 
and Miss Mortimers. 


To which will be added, 
BANG UP PRIME; 
Orn, THE LAWYER TURNED COACHMAN. 
With the original song, by Mr. Sidney. 


+§+ \n additional Fiddle will be provided, and 
iT WILL BE a Moon-light night. Tickets to be 
had for READY-MONEY, ONLY, &c. 


Busied in preparations for my bene- 
fit, my thoughts were occupied, and for 
a time I became comparatively happy, 
in spite of the trouble that I had to pre- 
vail on the performers to accept those 
parts which I had allotted to them, and 
the fear that often intruded on my mind, 
lest my expences might not be twice 
told, or my remuneration unequal to sa- 
tisty those hungry creditors whose only 
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hope of payment was in this exertion of 
mine to “raise the wind.” 

My military friend introduced me to 
amilliner’s shop, where [ received the 
most polite attention; but how far this 
tended to my comfort, will be known 
when I have finished my memoir. 

On my first visit to Mrs. Wireman 
and her daughters, she thanked my 
friend for making them acquainted with 
so pleasant a gentleman, and declared 
how happy they should be to cultivate 
my acquaintance. I had then an order 
for two in my pocket, which I presen- 
ted them with, and they in return pro- 
> mised to place my bill in a conspicuous 
part of their window, and to distribute 
on my behalf as many tickets as in their 
power. , 

Here a new scene opened tome. It 
was now more than four months since 


my eyes had been gladdened by the 


smiles of a female, except by those of 


our company, and they, alas! were 


Of faded splendor wan.” 


I brushed up the few smart things that 
adversity had left_me, and decking my 
face with smiles, accompanied my triend 
at the tea-table of Mrs. Wireman and 
her tw@ daughters, and though for a 
time my histrionic brother gave me lit- 


tle chance of succeeding in their affec-' 


tions, he soon after left me in full pos- 
session of the field; and he being again 
seated in affluence, by the death of a 
relation, I never heard of him more.- 

‘These ladies I found were all of them 
bit by the theatrical mania: Circum- 
stances of adversity had long kept t is 
passion dormant, but once more in pos- 
session of the common necessaries of 
life, it again burst forth, like a repres- 
sed conflagration. ‘They were more 
delighted with my spouting than my 
triends. Both sisters [ believe would 
readily hAve followed me over the world; 
so much did the sock and 4uskin reign 
paramount to bonnets and pelisses. 

Here Miss Phiilippina Gondiberta 
was my favourite, though, for cogent 
reasons, Miss Laura Matilda also shared 
mm my attentions. 

Philiippina Gondiberta Wireman, was 
about the age of seventeen: she posses- 
sed a good petite figure; her face was 
pure red and white; she had a little red 
nose cocked up in the air, white teeth, 
and a well-turned ancle. Laura Matilda 
was much older; six and twenty years 
had seen her bewailing her virginity in 
single blessedness. ,She was tall and 
tolerably round, and the colour ruby red 





that sat on her nose’s tip, was scarce 








subdued by the rouge which amply co- 
vered her cheeks; whiie aimost every 
action of her body, or article of dress, 
cried * willow, willow, willow.” 

‘heir father had been a man of some 
property, but he lost his fortune through 


want of management. He still contri- 
ved to give his daughters a good cduca- 
tion; they could write a/most well enough 
to be read, and carefully avoiding hard 
words, and except misplacing a few let. 
ters, spelt tolerably well; for they kept 
a dictionary by them for particular oc- 
casions—-apropos—I can copy a speci- 
men of their literary abilities, from a 
note which I have now by me. 


Miss Wireman’s Comfe/ments to 
Mr. Sidney, will be glad to wark with 
him to-morrow across warrens feilds. 
I hope to see him at eleven o’clock. 

Zremain, dear Mr. Sidney, your af- 
fectionate humble servant, 

PH{LLIPPINA GONDIBERTA WIREMAN. 

P.S. Com alone, and dont let moi 

seeur know it. ‘ 2s 


gt . 


That there may not be the smallest 
doubts as to the acquirements of my 
friends, I must inform my readers that 
they were devoted to novels and dress; 
could play many of Hook’s airs, with- 
out much discord, gabble bad French, 
&c. draw a few shells, cut up gold pa- 
per for chimney ornaments; in fact, 
they could do every thing but attend 
to domestic con erns. These were de- 
grading pursuits, yet so exactly did these 
ideas correspond with my own, that I 
have since long wanted those comforts 
which I affected to despise, and I found 
too late that experience must be bought. 

At length I began, as I thought, to 
feel myself violently in love with Miss 
Phillippina Gondiberta Wireman, whose 
heart was not steeled against the tender 
passion. Her mother was a good-na- 
tured, indolent soul, who took her snuff, 
and wished to live without trouble, and 
whose chief ambition was to see her 
daughters dressed as well as the ex- 
ciseman’s. They exerted themselves 
greatly for my benefit, which was got 
up in the first style, for I had deter- 
mined to spare no expence that Credit 
could procure to gratify my vanity. At 
length the long-expected evening arri- 
ved; the manager’s wife kindly under- 
tgok to receive money and tickets at the 
door, which she did in the dress of the 
poverty-struck Belvidera, glittering, 
however, in all the pomp of false jewels 
and tarnished fringe. 

Our theatre was certainly far supe- 
rior to that at Hartford, for we had four 























































scenes; a red curtain with pit and boxes: 
at length two fiddles played an overture, 
the cracked muffen bell rung, and I en- 
tered, greeted with unbounded applause 
from all parts of the house; but not so 
my father, the venerable Priuli: his un- 
fortunate pronunciation raised the risi- 
ble faculties of my friends, and when that 
is once done, farewell to all serious hear- 
ing. We were dismally in want of pro- 
perties in the hall of senators: we cut a 
most ridiculous appearance; an old deal 
table painted red, on which was placed 
a piece of sail-cloth, composed the desk, 
behind which was seated a young iady, 
who with a man’s tye wig played first 
senator: there were but three persons 
on the stage, and when my papa Priuli, 
in an Irish accent, said 


“ Let us dissalve the council,” 


a roar of laughter convulsed the whole 
house; first senator backed quietly out; 
my dulcinea bit her lips in agony; her 
kind mamma began to harangue the 
people; but methought I saw Laura 
Matilda 


“Smile in the tumult, and enjoy the storm.” 


But it was in vain to attempt stopping 
the laughter-loving gods, and a gentle- 
man who chose toa call my friend 
“ Pierrez,’ added to the entertainment. 
So long as my audience kept * all in 
good humour,” we cared not: our feel- 
ings were too much blunted to feel hurt; 
besides, my compeers had their benefits 
to get. he.play over, with what plea- 
sure did I look forward to my Ballet! I 
treated my little cupids with=Spamis 
liquorice, fastened on ed w 
my own hands, had 1d 
the goddesses, and a bottle o 
my male actors; nay, I even 
Apollo with a pipe. I had contrived 
that they should be let down by a Blan- 
ket, that they should peep behind clouds 
of tissue paper; I waited with anxiety 
till my gods were all seated; they were 
descending most heavenly, when the 
villanous halter snapt, and they fell, like 
the rebellious giants, to the earth. Ve- 
nus kicked out one of Juno’s teeth, and 
Mercury got 








** a pretty decent tumble.” 


But, (pity me, ye projectors of scenic 
effect) for this was not all: Jupiter got 
too drunk to stand, and I was obliged 
to sing his song myself, My cupids too, 
on whom I had’ so much trust, were 
sulky, and would not dance until they 
had done quarelling about some half- 
pence which were thrown from the gal- 
teries: they kept the doves and Venus 
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waiting, but our clouds could not as- 
cend, and we dropt the curtain. We 
hurried over the farce; I viewed with 
pleasure a full house departing, but 
dreaded the laughter I should encoun- 
ter on joining my friends; they howe- 
ver were too fond of theatricals not to 
find an excuse. They extolled my cle- 
verness, and said all would have been 
very well, had it not turned out other- 
wise. 

A nice supper was prepared for me 
by Mrs. Wireman. I considered this 
as an epocha in my life; my heart was 
full. I ventured to salute my dear 
Phillippina Gondiberta before her mo- 
ther, and demanded permission to es- 
pouse her daughter. Fain would I have 
wrung from her a cold consent, but she 
demanded time; yet declared, that if i 
could find out some way to eat for a cer- 
tainty, that I might still hope for her ac- 
quiesence; and I left them with rapture 
that night, not without perceiving the 
visibly chagrined Laura Matilda. 

But when I came there the following 
morning, my dear Phillippina Gondiber- 
ta seemed evidently cool, and this was 
the first spice of coquetry that I had 
perceived about her: she aff@cted to 
doubt my love; said I had promised to 
marry her sister; but in a short time a 
few theatrical airs restored me to her 
favour. My dear Phillippina Gondi- 
berta, I exclaimed, 

** What is my guilt, that makes me so with you? 

Have I not languish’d prostrate at thy feet’ 

Have I not lived whole days upom thy sight? 

Have I not seen thee where thou hast not been? 


And mad with the idea, clasped he wind, 
And doated upon nothing!” 





-_—_—— 


I then returned to the manager to settle 
our account; but how were my hopes 
destroyed when he informed me? that 
after paying the expences of the house, 
trades people, two extra cupids, and half 
a peck of peas for a hail storm, and ro- 
sin for lightning, that eighteen shillings 

and nine-pence half-penny was all my 
portion; I rushed to my little milliner 
in a paroxism of disappointment. I 
threw my all into her lap, and striking 
my forehead, said, 


Yes, all, and then adieu! for ever, 

There’s not a wretch that lives on common charity 
But’s happier thao I: for I have known 

The luscious sweets of plenty; every night 

Have slept with soft content about my head, 

And never wak’d but to a joyful morning. 

Yet now must fall, like a full ear of corn, 

Whose blossom scap’d, yet wither’d in the budding. 


My intended mamma cooly pitied my 
situation; yet I was free; my doors 
were not *“ mewed and damned up with 


merciless creditors,” and I had still fa- | 
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vour in the eyes of the towns people. I 
returned at tea-time. Phillippina made 

much use of her handkerchief: I asked 
the occasion, * WI hy ,m y Leonora, why 
art thou in tears!” she was alone: the 
last scené between Jaffier and Belvidera 
was nothing to that we now actedy but 
Laura Matilda and her mother entered, 
and I strongly painted my hopes of then. 
trical advancement. ly Kermiene”’ 
had mentioned how much she should 
like to turn actress, and 1 was so blind 
as to cherish this propensity. 


( Lo be continued, ) 


6s 


—— > ie 
HARD TIMES. 


“ Away with your expensive follies, and you wil! 
not have much cause to complain of hard times, 
heavy taxes, and chargeable families.” 


DR. FRANKLIN, 


It is and ever has been, I believe, the 
prevailing custom of the day to com- 
plain of hard times and heavy taxes. 
That this complaint in some particular 
periods of the time may have been 
founded in truth, lam “ey no means dis- 
posed to controvert: but I must confess, 
after a good deal of investigation on the 
subject, I am inclined to concur in the 
opini@m Of the judicious writer trom 
whosé works I have taken my motto, 
that the apparent badness of the times is 

rincipally to be attributed to our own 
follies and extravagance. 

Never was there a louder outcry 
against the times, never was there grea- 
ter murmuring at the dearness of ev ery 
article, both necessary and superfluous, 
than at the present moment; but at the 
same time, never did greater luxury 
and extravagance prevail throughout 
the nation at “large. | 

It may be said, considering the present 
situation of the country, and its commerce 
in no very flourishing c ondition, can the 
times be otherwise than bad? I would 
answer, these circumstances would un- 
doubtedly have considerable w eight; but 
is it not reasonable to suppose that our 
ancestors had generally evils in some 
shape, to contend with. If we look in- 
to history, we shall find our own times 
not worse upon an average, (and fre- 
quently better) than prece ding ones. A 
frugal industrious ancestor, rising from 
his tomb, might address us in the words 
of Foote:— 





“ How d’ye spend your days? 
In passtimes,prodigality, and plays!” 


“ Aye there’s the rub.” Unlike our 
prudent forefathers, we are unaccustom- 
ed to rise by times in the morning and 
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apply with care and assidufty to our re- 
spective callings. We are not conten- 
ted with the moderate profit; we specu- 
late beyond our capitals, to make fortunes 
in a year or two, which formerly could 
hardly be acquired by alife of unremit- 
ting indusyry: the consequence is, if we 
fail (which is but too often the case) we 
are ourselves ruined, and generally in- 
volve many others in the same calamity 
with us. 

Formerly, there were different ranks, 
and gradations in society; every man 
knew his situation. A person of small 
fortune, and in an inferior rank of life, 
did not (as now a-days, to his own mani- 
fest ruin) pretend to vie with his supe- 
riors in tortune, in his entertainments, 
in his dress, or manner of living.— 
Such conduct must of necessity be of 
short duration. ‘ No longer pipe, no 
longer dance,” is a very true saying; 
and when our finances are destroyed, 
we must’ have recourse to all sorts of 
schemes and subterfuges to keep up ap- 
pearances: then we complain of hard 
times and heavy taxes. It is impossible 
for any thing to be more inconsistent and 
ridiculous. 

If the times are really worse than for- 
merly, surely it cannot be dent to 
live in a more luxurious andilienens: ive 
style. What should we mH a man 
who having been thinly clad imsummer, 
should in the depth of winter go 
almost naked. We should certainly 
think him either a madman or a fool. 

In short, if we could banish Luxury 
and Pleaswre; and substitute Ecanomy 
and Industry in their room, { am much 
mistaken if even the hardness of the 
present times would not become com- 
paratively easy. 


———D+ oe 


A DEATH. BED SCENE. 


Cease fond nature, cease thy strife, 
And let me languisl. ito life! 
Hark'—they whisper—angels say, 
Sister spirit—come away! 


- 


Pope. 





ey 


The sublimitv of that poem, from 
which the preceding lines have been ex- 
tracted, is scarcely to be equalled, and 
cert: \inly never was exceeded by any 
writer in the English langu: age; but w hen 
we behold the feebleness s of disease rest- 
ing on the hope of immortality, whea we 
see the sensibilities of human nature 
sustained, amidst the dissolution of its 
tenderest Londs, we are almost tempted 
to exclaim, that the poet must have com- 
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posed the Dying Christian, under the 
power of inspiration. 

I have been led to make this obser- 
vation from a scene which I have re- 
cently witnessed; and though in the cha- 
racter of pastor of a parish, I have 
irequently been called upon to offer con- 
solation to an expiring penitent, I never 
beheld a prospect of immortality so bril- 
liantly illuminated. 

Dr. Young’s description of Narcissa 
was applicable to the object I allude to. 
She was lovely, gay, and innocent; the 
pride of her doating parents, and the ta- 
vourite child of fortune. A neglected 
cold laid the foundation for a rapid con- 
sumption, and could presumptuous man 
have ventured to affix length of days to 
any mortal, Amanda was the being 1 
should have fixed upon. 

Business of an imposing nature com- 
pelled me to absent myself from my pa- 
rochial duties for the space of six weeks; 
and I lest the blooming Amanda the 
child of sportive mirth and innocent 
gaiety. On my return, the melancholy 
tale was told me that she was past re- 
covery; but that her unhappy parents 
were deceived by her composure and 
hilarity. Afflicted by intelligence so 
melancholy, I resolved instantly to 
visit this victim of disease, and arri- 
ved ata moment when, in compliance 
with Amanda’s wishes, her parents had 
consented to take a drive. Her coun- 
tenance was more lovely than I had ever 
beheld it. A hectic the most beautiful 
overspread her cheeks; but her breath- 
ing was too deeply laboured for me to 
be one moment deceived. | 

“Oh! my friend,” she exclaimed, 
clasping her hands together, “how grates 
ftulam [I to Providence, that you have 
returned in time to prepare the dear au- 
thors of my’existence for a trial w hich 
you alone can enable them to sustain.” 

Though my language was at warfare 
with my feelings, by an impulse indefi- 
nable, I endeavoured to persuade the 
interesting Amanda her apprehensions 
of a speedy dissolution were vain. * Let 
not that hectic glow,” said she, “ which 
bespeaks internal decay, deceive you; 
my hours are numbered, and a tew, very 
few are those which remain!” The 
most hollow cough I had ever heard, 
checked the power of utterance, the 
sound of which, while endeavouring to 
describe it, seems to agitate every nerve. 
An ulcer upon the lungs was broken by 
the exertion, and I every moment ex- 
pected a suffocation to follow. ‘Lhe ex- 
pectorauion was profuse, and the exhaus- 
ture death-like. At length, the patient 


sufferer, raising herself upon dei elbow, 
took my hand, faintly demanding, “ Is 
not a glorious reward prepared for those 
who endeavour to tread in the paths of 
rectitude?” Then, with a countenance 
beaming with conviction, she added, 
‘Oh! I already feel your answer!”’ Again 
the feelings of humanity came in contact 
with religious confidence, and in a tone 
of agony she exclaimed, “ Who will 
comfort my beloved parents!” At that 
moment the door opened, and these hor- 
ror-struck parents entered. 

** Dear sources of my life and happi- 
ness!” exclaimed the expiring Amanda, 
‘“¢ I feel assured that I shall be permitied 
to usher your souls into the mansions of 
eternal bliss! A few short years, and we 
shall be re-united. My mother—my be- 
mother! what a consolation may you de- 
rive from this! 

A death-like faintness stopped the 
powers of articulation; but, in less than 
five minutes animation was restored 
again, when, with elevated eyes, and 
hand uplifted, Amanda feebly articula- 
ted, “* Cease, fond nature—cease thy 
strife!”’ and with those expressive words, 
feebly uttered, the spotless spirit took 
its flight! 

Thus terminated the mortal course of 
Amanda W ; and happy would it be 
if such were the end of all her compeers; 
who, in the vigour of lite, receive an un- 
expected summons to appear at the great 
tribunal of their Creator! Amanda’s 
whole life might not inaptly be termed 
a preparation for that awful summons; 
a <n eget of receiving the reward 

irtuous actions, reconciled her to a 
nm from the authors of her ex- 
© pure spirit seemed to have 
rtion of that refined felicity 









Which, eye hath not seen, nor car heard; 


and severe as was the pang she felt ata 
separation from her earthly parents, yet 
the prospect of being reunited to a hea- 
venly one, hushed every complaint. 


> ie 


VARIETY. 


Not long since, two gentlemen, from 
New England, went to Virginia together, 
and one of them died the third day af- 
ter his arrival. The other superintended 
his friend’s funeral, and sent for Parson 
B*¥***, to officiake at the ceremony. 
(he next day the parson sent in a bill 
of four dollars for making a prayer over 
the grave. Lhe gendeman, astonished 
at such acharge, hastened to the parson, 
to inquire how he could make out such | 





an extravagant bill, a thing never heard 
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of in New England. “ Why,” said the 
parson, “ your friend is a stranger here; 
if he had been a steady customer, I should 
have prayed gratis.” 
a + 
HOW TO WORK A PASSAGE UP A 
CANAL. 

A countryman, who wanted a passage 
in a canal boat, applied to the skipper to 
know whether he might work his pas- 

sage as he could not afford money to 
pay it. The skipper assented, and set 
Hodge to leading the horse along the 
bank. The honest wight trudged four- 
teen miles to the end of the canal with- 
out ever dreaming that he could have 
walked without the skipper’s leave. 
— oo 
Great Measure. 

The manager of a company of strol- 
ling players was once severely reprehen- 
ding one of his performers for stupify- 
ing himself by drinking quart after 
quart of porter, and threatened, if -” 
did not break himself of the habit, 
discharge him, as an unfit person. The 
man promised he would not be guilty 
of the like again. However, the mana- 
ger, walking out one morning, found 
his penitent at a little public house sit- 
ting over a glass of ale. “So, Sir,” 
says he, “I thought you promised me 
to leave off this habit of intoxication.” 
‘¢ Indeed,” replies the man, “ so I have 
in a great measure.” 

, =a 
ANECDOTE OF BERNARD GRAAT, 
A Flemish Painter. 


Such was the zeal of this painter to 
render himself eminent in his art, that 
as Erasmus was accustomed to) go in the 
evenings to the market-place, to pick up 
the ends of candles which had been 
thrown away by the fishwomen, for the 
purpose of assisting himself in ‘his stu- 
dies during the night, Graat, in his 
youth, was known to go into the churches 
of an evening, at the end of the service, 
and to steal, as occasion offered, the re- 
mains of the wax lights, by which he 
used to pass the night in designing.— 
This artist had but few scholars: he 
uséd to say to those who proposed 
any one to him, “Let your children 
learn a trade instead of an art, since 
they are not certain of becoming dis- 
tinguished painters; and by learning a 
business, they will, at least, have the sa- 
tisfaction of not b: ing exposed to want.” 

santas * 

Among the singers at Dublin, was a 

Miss Cheese, who, observed a punning 
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The yearly course that brings this day about 


Shall never find it but a holy one. 
SHAKSPEARE. 


The return of the birth day of our in- 
dependence, gives us the pleasing op- 
portunity of offering to our subscribers 
our sincere congratulations on the bles- 
sing which it finds our country enjoying 
—independent, flourishing, and hap- 
py; united at home and_ respected 
abroad—there is little else required to 
insure us that standing among nations 
towards which we are rapidly advanc- 
ing, than a proper appreciation of the 
blessings of our government, and of the 
inexhaustable resources which our coun- 
try presents. 


The spirit of enterprise and research 
of our countrymen, and the facililty with 
which they adapt the discoveries and 
inventions of those of other nations to 
the peculiar situations and requirements 
of our own, render us at once masters 
and partakers of all the improvements 
in arts and science which have cost other 
nations ages to mature, and which after 
all, the genius of their government wili 
no ‘tallow them to enjoy, while the ame- 
liorating power of education is softening 
the manners and mending the hearts ‘of 
our citizens in every section of the 
country, and philosophy is rapidly dis- 
sipating the few clouds of superstition 
and bigotry which may yet remain among 
us, agriculture is turning our western 
wilds toa vineyard, and rendering the 
once sterile and unproductive soil of 
Maine a fertile garden. 


In the consciousness of the truth of 
such reflections which the patrioic mind 
loves to indulge, we may, without 
looking far down the vista of time, en- 
joy in anticipation the golden period 
when 


** From Davien to Davis, one garden shall bloom, 
Where war’s weary banners are furl’d, 

And the far scented zephyrs shall waft its perfume, 
And silence the storms of the world.” 


We feel that though we may not enter 
the lists of political discussions, no apo- 
logy will be necessary, even to our fair 
readers for indulging ourselves in the 
preceding remarks, which the return of 
the day dated relate to a sub- 
ject on which we all agree, and which 
must be, and is as dear to one sex as the 
other, 
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The causes, rise, and progress of our 
independence, have been ably discussed 
by different orators, and will this day be 
again canvassed ‘in the different socie- 
ties which meet for its celebration; and 
we are happy to notice in the arrange- 
ments making in the different states, 
that party distinction is entirely abolish- 
ed, and men of opposite political senti- 
ments, will unite to celebrate the event 
which gave theni the privilege of exer- 
cising and expressing their opinions. 





The corner stone of the Massachusetts 
hospital is to be laid in ample form this 
day, in North Allen street, Boston, by 
the M. W. Grand Lodye of that state, 
assisted by the R. W. brother John 
Brooks, governor, and the Hon. Wil- 
liam Phillips, lieutenant governor of the 
state. 





On Sunday last, the thermometer in 
Boston was ¥O, at a north view in the 
shade. 

We believe it stood as high as 95 one 
day this week, in this city. 

At a late sitting of the court in New 
York, a verdict of fifteen thousand dol- 
lars Was returned as damages in an 
of slander. 





The library of the German Professor 
E bellin consisting of about 3500 vo- 
lumes OF literary a and scientific works, 
750 volumes of newspapers, and from 
3500 to 4000 maps and charts, we are 
happy to hear has been presented to 
Harvard College, by a liberal gentleman 
of this place, whose name we forbear 
to mention. This important addition 
to the stores of American literature, 
has been derived from the bounty of 
one whose only motive in making the 
donation was a desire, that so valuable 
a source of information upon the sub- 
ject of the Americas, should be contain- 
ed in the United States. Bost. Gaz. 
———e + a 
TOMB OF yEsUS.—ILhe Mussulmen in 
Palesiine have taken possession of the 
Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem; and the 
Abbe Forbin Janson has proceeded to 
Constantinople, to reclaim trom the 
Grand Seignor the keeping of the Zamé 
of Jesus. It produces an annual income 
OOO dollars 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The numerous contributors to the po- 
etical page of the Magazine, to whem 
We are vet In arrears, must accept our 
old apology—want of room. 








critic, was a mety fine performer. | 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 
}——-— __ _} 
SONG, 


Written a short time after the termination of the 
j last war. 





Raise high the paens to warriors in glory, 
Loug shall the fame of their actions inerease, 
Bards unto ages shall chaunt the lov’d story 
Of heroes, whose blood bought Columbia her peace: 
Long shall their memories live, 
While sun his light shall give, 
Dear to the heart of each patriot born; 
And when all earth is raz’d, 
Lost in eternal blaze, 
Heaven shall reward them with light of her morn. 


Yes, to the heart that is fired with devotion 
For country and land which his father’s blood bought; 
Dear is the name of the son of the ocean, 


Who man against man with the foeman has fought; 


First on the list of fame, 
Recorded be his name, 
Dangerous to foe and an honour to friend— 
While midst the desperate fight, 
Sword and ball speak his right,— 
Conquering, he Shows love and courage can blend. 


Nor less endear’d to the patriot’s affection, 
Are warriors who fought in the dear tented field, 





When green mountain spartans gave rules of subjec- | 
tion, 
‘{'o those who had taught Europe’s conquerors to 
yield, 
Then let the laurel grow 
Round Hull and Jackson’s brow, 
Fame blaze the heroes of ocean and land; 
. Long shall the cypress wave 
O’er Pike and Burreughs’ grave, 
Dying when vietory was plac’d in their hand. 


Long shall the name of Columbia be sounded, 
Where e’er the deeds of her heroes are known; 
O’er Erie’s wave her cannon resounded, 
And fame unto nations the story has blown: 
Now hush’ are war’s rude notes, 
No death from the cannon floats, 
Peace with her olive branch visits our shore; 
The conflict is sustain’d, 
All our rights are maintain’d, 
Hush’d is the din of war’s terrible roar. 


Hail blessed peace, fair offspring of heaven, 
Long may thy smiles illumine our land, 
Descending a bliss, yet a curse wert thou given, 
If peace and true honour were not hand in hand: 
Ere breath of slavery’s breath’d, 
Ne’er may the sword be sheath’d, 
Roll’d be our plams with war’s iron car; 
With blood dye our waves, 
Ere our sons stoop to slaves— 
Hail honour’ peace or reign glorious war. 


> 6 ee 


For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


ODE TO EVENING. 
Silence, O eve, o'er thy soft shadow hovers, 
And bids ev’ry heart to commingle in peace, 
Whilst the thought of the past in solemnity covers, 
And sottens the radiance bright fancy perceives. 


The verdare of day, nature’s grand tint of vision 
Now passes away with its parent, the light, 
Around us what glories have in silence arisen, 





Sweet silence presides o’er the empire of night. 
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, The azure of heaven, with its glories impending, 


Illumines the wave as it softly rolls by; 

Oh! ye lamps placed on high, your flames never end- 
ing, 

How brightly ye light up the wide eanopy. 


*Tis the bright orb of vision, benignantly beaming, 
The herald serene of the soul’s yoy or love, 

In its hightening lustre, alt youthfally teeming, 
Some semblance partakes with the bright orbs above. 


When will thy radiance, in its own native duty, 

O star of the eve beam on climes of the west, 

That nature’s enthusiast may taste of thy beauty, 

And the bard swell his harp with the theme he loves 
best. 


No season propitious, no light e’er enlightens 

Chaste fancy, the soul’s kindred sense of delight: 

Like the mild light of eve, when the star softly 
brightens, 

And throws off its radiance the darkness of night. 


Already distill’d in ethereal expansion, 

Descends the soft dew o’er the wide verdant lawn; 

Each bud drinks this nectar in its grass-tufled man- 
sion, 

And bows its bright costume, awaiting the dawn. 


Eve, thy robes shroud the west, dipp’d in tints ever 
passing, 

Like beauty divine when impress’d upon clay, 

Thy zephyrs o’er fields of rich fragrance amassing, 

Shed their sweets to the eve, they had sipp’d thro’ 
the day. 


What heart, that a sentiment tenderly lightens, 


| What mind, form’d to taste of intelligence bright, 


But must feel how thisseason our happiness heightens, 
And tunes the bard’s harp to the song of the night? 


No philosophy boasting, the empire of science 
Declines as the first ray of evening appears, 
*Tis fancy soon feels this fond ray of reliance, 
And vieing astronomy hails future years. 


No bowl’s sparkling surface can sooth care or sor- 
row, 

Nor prompt to the glow of felicity pure, 

The joy found in wine we imprudently borrow, 

And the pains of Prometheus are brought to endure. 


Dark are the walls where your revelry lasted, 
Veil’d with the curtain of mourning and woe: 

Ye sons of Arcadia, your vigour is blasted, 

And the pride of your yonth like a flower’s laid low. 


Oh! the eve of your !ife’s course is pillow’d in an- 
guish, 

No star of the west lights the deeds that have past— 

Each joy of the tankard was born but to languish— 

Your bud of enjoyment was form’d but to blast! 


Ah, Eve, ’tis thy silence that tranquilly hovers 
And enlightens the deeds of the good and the brave; 
Calm reflection their mem’ry delightfully covers, 
With the halo of glory— the pride of the grave: 


With innocence clad, oh, repose on thy pillow; 
Tho’ heaven be dark and the elements rave, 

li vides on the tempest and smiles on the billow— 
Yes, the star of religion enlightens the grave. 


CHARLES. 
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For the Philadelphia Magazine. 


How sweet isthe passage through life, 
When the mind is divested of strife, 

And eareis dismiss’d; 
When picty dwells in the heart, 6 
And love to the soul doth impart 

The worth of true bliss. 












How sweet is the moment of death, 
When the Christian resigns up his breatii, 

And joyfully speeds 
To the regions of glory and peace, ’ 
Where sorrow and pain shall all cease, 

And joy ne’er recedes. 


But how awful the last, the great hour, 
When Christ, in his grandeur and power, 
Shall judge the whole world; 
The wicked shall tremble and quake, ‘ 
Earth’s solid foundation shall shake— 
Destruction be hurl’d. 
MORTIMER. 
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THE ISLE OF LORAIN. 


*T was evening, and hush’d was each wood-echo’d 
songs 

That thrill’d so melodious an hour before, 

When we rambled the rude Susquehanna along, 

And pluck’d the wild roses that bloom’d on his shore. 


The sun had just elos’d his career for the day, 
To rest him beyond the blue bounds of our sky, 
But left on the heavens a dubious ray, 

That ting’d them with many a beautiful dye. 


We paused to enjoy the sweet scene for awhile, 
As yellow-hair’d Eve hung her sables again, 
And near us remark’d a small wood-cover’d isle, 
So charming, we call’d it the “ Isle of Lorain.” 


It seem’d so aloof from the haunts of mankind, 
From the step of intrusion so truly retired, 

I fancied that solitude there I might find, 
Which in moments of care is so often desired. 


I dwelt on my far distant friends with a tear, 

And wonder’d if ever I'd see them again, , 

And thought me how many the scene-chequer’d year, - 

Before I revisit the “ Iste or Lorarn.” 
EUSEBIUS. 
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ON AVOCA—By one .Vore. 


Sweet vale of Avoca, how calm could I rest, 
And sing of thy beauties, the theme I love best: 
Secure E would parodies write upon More, 


ite imitations at least half a score; 

iy the fond tune, and in rapture declare, 
rand imitation shali have the same air; 
rig’nal my fund of bright genius the spark, 
E’en my name 1s orig’nal—M’D **** O’C#****.” 
C. M. 
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I’ve seen as day’s languid eye lid was closing, 
On a pillowy cloud sparks of brillianey move, 
Which soon ail their spirit of energy losing, 
Resembled the frailty of femenine love 

é M’D. CLrarkKe. 
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